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Frfinch canvas (Young, Gower Street, London, 2 s. per yard), 
to reduce postage. For same purpose no mounttngs or 

stretchers me td^owed^ar^d , <for exhibiuon ” is shown to 
Mr David Murray, A.R.A., at the end of the winter term : 

mL e s Wood writes his criticisms, and occasionally a letter 

Of her own advice to the students, and lends them examples 
f lod work. Studies are returned in June, or if a member 

especially wishes, in December also. 

V Rule /. \11 dues to be paid between the 20th and 26th of 

month preceding a new term, by those who wish to join for 
six months. Members may join for a month on payment 
of is per month, but have only one subject criticised. 
Summer: May— October; Winter: November— April. Sub- 
scription, 6 s. per term. Fines : 6 d. for failure to send in 
principal subject; 6 d. for sending in work late; 15. for keeping 
portfolio more than a night (unless Sunday intervenes); is. for 
damaging or failing to return, within specified time, books, 
casts, &c., borrowed from the critic or other members. Fines, 
and any extra donations, go to defray heavy postal expenses 
of Critic and Secretary. All complaints, suggestions, and 
payments sent to the latter, 41, Bessborough Gardens 
London, S.W. 

September Subjects : — 

I. The whole tone of the ground is darker at this time of 
year. Choose a piece of high ground suggesting a high 
horizon on your canvas, against this broad band of dark your 
sky tells brilliantly light. Try and get the sensation of the 
movement of the passing clouds. The silence of these masses 
of cloud moving by has been noticed. You will give this 
sensation by the breadth and solemnity with which you treat 
the earth. 

II. A good study of a plough, or a portion of one, or of a 
scythe, or any field implement in use. 

III. A cloud study for the principal study. 
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By Mrs. Francis F. Steinthal. 


my dear CHILDREN.-Work has begun again, and lesson 
books are opened once more, and you are all trying to grow 
wiser boys and girls. Of course you all know that what you 
are now learning is not only for the sake of passing an exami- 
nation, and then forgetting it as soon as possible. I once 
heard of a lady who was very fond of examinations (I wonder 
how many of you could say the same), and who goes in every 
year for one. When the examiner saw her one day coming 
into the room for the examination, he turned to a friend and 

said, “ Flere comes Miss to let out a cartload of 

knowledge, and in six months she will have forgotten all she 
has learnt.” Now I know you don’t work in this manner. 
Believe me, that all the knowledge you are now getting will 
some day help to make you happier men and women. A 
geography lesson may be dull when you have to learn by 
heart all the rivers of Scotland and Ireland, and chief towns 
on their banks, but when you are grown up, perhaps a great 
event may occur at one of these places, and you will be glad 
that you know exactly where it is. So with history. We 
live in times when many laws are passed, and countries 
change their constitutions — what a long word for an aunt to 
use — and grow larger and smaller. If you have stu ie t 
past history of the world, you can compare events, an 
be better able to judge of results that must o ov '- e 

will love the great heroes of the past, ant wi b 

"now win you all send me an answer .o .he following 

q H ' r^iS wU^uld you rather have been 1 

Your loving 

Aunt Mai. 
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Competitions. 

All competitions are open to the children of readers of the 
Parents Review . Stamps must be sent for return postage. Each 
article must have a label on it, with name, address and age on it. 

]± n l e /_A fee of is. entitles a child to work in any com- 
petition. 

Rule II .— All work and drawings to be sent to Aunt Mai, 
Wharfemead, Ilkley, before the 30th. 


Baby’s Wardrobe. 

Patterns . — “ Baby’s First Outfit,” by Mrs. Singleton. Pub- 
lisher, Grant, 35, Aire Street, Leeds (2s. 6 d.) 

The clothes will fit a large baby doll. 

In November send the dress, which need not have so much 
lace on as the pattern. 


Little Workers’ Society. 

Founder : Mrs. Edward Strode. 

Each member makes two garments a year for a child 
known to the worker. 

In November send a warm dress for a little girl. 


Our Cot. 

Ellen is going on just as usual : she is able to get up evei 

day and he upon the sofa ; but there is nothing fresh to te 
you about her s 

and ° f tPe ^ ard Was a g re at success ; Elk 

mav be ha^ eome out so well. Copies (mounted, 1/ 

Company 75 and Count y Photograph 

picture will come out i tu 0mley ’ Kent - The sa,T 
Brothers and Sisters which ^ HUmber (° ctober ) ‘ 

“Waifs and Stravs”Offi be lad fl '° m Miss Tillar ' 

Price iif/., including postage. H ° USe ’ Westminster ’ S ’ V 
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Little Authors. 

In October write a tale on “Selfish Benny.” 


Art Club. 

Rule /. — No drawing must exceed 12 by 12. 

„ II . — Drawings must be sent flat. 

III . — All work must be original. 

The June portfolio is lost. Will the artist who is keeping 
it kindly send it on at once ? 

Subjects for October:— 

X. A vertical design for finger plate. 

II. A painting from life of a child with a parasol. 
Aunt Mai much regrets that she cannot, this month, 
continue the rules of design, but will do so next month. 


Little Knitters. 

Girl’s Kilted Petticoat .— Materials required, 1 \ pounds ot 
petticoat wool, pair of wooden knitting pins size .0 This 
petticoat is made in three equal widths. Cast on 150 state . 

Knit 1 plain row, 1 purl, 1 plain row. Then for the pat , 

.st row, knit . stitch, purl .4 to end of row ; *nd X'ow 
purl 2 to end of row ; 3 rd row > knit ^ 1 \ it Q p ^ r i 6 ; 
m. Pur. 4 ; 5th row, knit 5, P-. ~ km. g ; 

7th row, knit 7, purl 8 to end o ro\\ , | l0; nth row, 

9th row, knit 9, purl 6 ; 10th row, m ^ P ^ rQWj kn i t , 3 , 
knit 11, purl 4 ; 12th row, km 3. P ’ the pattern of 
purl 2 ; 14th row, knit 1, P ar * 4 kUted pa rt is long enough. 

these 14 rows 8 times, or unt stitches plain and 

Then begin to decrease by nl next row, knit 

purling 2 together ; next row, ni L ^ T ke n decrease 
3, purl 1, so on for 2 inches, or ", n ; tt i n g 2 together; then 

again by knitting 1 plain stitc an , tke n decrease y 

1 purl alternately for 2 more 1 l for z inches more, 

knitting' 2 stitches togethei and _ pu " !u alike. Join carefully 
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front width. The seam at the back must be left open enough 
to form the placket, this must be crossed over a little and 
stitched firmly down on a piece of tape, so that it may 
not tear down. Some people knit a band, or have 
a calico band, but I always use “ Vorverk’s patent 
skirt bands,” which wear and wash splendidly, are easiest 
and firmest to sew the petticoat on to, and can be had any 
colour to suit the wool used. Cardinal, grey or pink are 
useful for girls, better than scarlet, which does not wash well. 
This petticoat looks very pretty made in stripes ; that is, the 
14 rows of one colour, the next another. For little children, 
pale blue, pink or white are suitable. As the pattern is 
made up of 15 stitches you can make a large petticoat by 
casting on 15, 30, or 45 more, and smaller by deducting 15 
or 30, and so on ; for quite little ones I generally cast on 180 
or 210, and work only the one piece. 

Infant's Bib or Feeder in crochet . — Materials required : 1 fine 
bone or coarse steel crochet hook ; a little over 1 ounce of 
medium soft white knitting cotton — this is so cheap that it 
is best to buy a quarter of a pound at a time, as you can 
always make use of what is over. Make a chain of 79 
stitches — always an unequal number. Do 2 rows of double 
crochet. Into the centre stitch work 3 stitches. Work in 
the same rib as you did the hood, working into the stitches 
at the back. lhird row, work till there are 2 stitches left 
at the end of the row, turn round after making i chain, 
stitch and work on, leaving 2 stitches at the end of each 
row. Continue increasing by working three into the centre 
stitch of each row until you have 36 rows or 18 ribs. This 
will be large enough for an ordinary-sized baby. Now for 
t e order. \\ here you left off at the last rib make a chain 
°. . 4 ^ tlt - Ches ’ then a d °uble crochet into the point or edge 
_ ° r 11CX ^ ’ C ^° so d° wn the side till you come to the 

over 6 "* 0 ’ " here y° u m ake a chain of 5 stitches; pass 
corner f ’ ^ a d ° uble crochet > a "d *o on to the 
continued in” ^° U Uork tbe same as for the first side; 

the border Tto^the lo^ ^ Where ^ be * an ^ 

crochet e )0 P y° u then made work 2 double 

the same loon^lV. 4 ’ \ he . n 2 more double crochet, all into 

2 double into next" lo ° f 3 a " d 2 double > 4 chain and 
next loop with the 3 chain to join. At the 


neck, 3 chain 1 double crochet, 3 chain, 1 double, all along 
the neck part. At the opposite corner, work the same border 
as at first, draw the thread through the loop and finish off 
Make 2 chains of as many stitches as you require, finish off 
with tassels, and sew firmly on the two corners to go round 
the waist. Tor the neck, make 1 long chain and run through 
the holes left at the neck part ; finish off with tassels. 


UP WITH THE LARK. 

By Katherine Osler. 

( Continued from page 107 . ) 

a 1 almost wish this was a true story,” said Jacky, rousing 
limself, “ because 1 see a black and tan puppy in the clouds, 

[ wonder if it will ever come down ?” 

“ You can’t expect that, until it rains cats and dogs,” said 

the poet. , , ,. , , , 

The sun had disappeared now, and the dazzling glory had 

faded from the clouds, leaving a bright restful sky, of opal 
green, flecked with delicate rose-pink, cherub clouds, and the 
mellow light of evening lay upon everything. 

The quietness made jacky decidedly sleepy and think h 

wou.d q have quite dropped off 
through the window, of t\\ £ 

"^There are mother and auntie.” he said, let's go and meet 

them,” and he started off dinner," said Mrs. 

“We have come to take yo 

Ellersby to the poet. .. . rn me.” 

“ How kind. I shall be deligh ec ‘ the dewy grass, 

So they walked back to < ■ e a ^ ead G f Jacky and his 
the poet and Lena soon & 

mother. . . have met,” said the girl. 

“ What a long time it is since ' time ” said the poet. 

“ And how much has happene older. ^ ou liear 

“ For you perhaps ; / have only ^ I was not 

of my disappointment about my ^ then I have 

. y ViaH to give it up. bv the way 
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how much I have enjoyed your poetrj, and how eagerly t 

have looked for the new volumes. 

uThat is very kind of you, especially as I see now that 
much of my poetry is only too deserving of the scorn you 

uspd to hocip upon it. , , 

u Auntie Lena,” put in Jacky, corning up at this point, “ is 

Mr. Dunthorne telling you a story r 

“ Not exactly, Jacky. . T , , 

“ He does tell most beautiful stories ! I shouldn t wonder 

11 i mV nt-i n 1 i ttl p whilp rmrl Vi ^ i 




tell us one before dinner.” 

“What another, you insatiable child, cried Gerald, “I 
have only just told you one. 

“But / didn’t hear it,” said Lena, “and there is still 
half-an-hour before dinner-time.’ 

By this time the four had reached the Hall, and, instead or 
going in, they remained on the terrace to enjoy the still 
sweetness of the warm flower-scented evening. 

Jacky was sent for a chair for his mother, and Lena seated 
herself on the broad, low terrace wall, while the poet lay 
along it, his hands clasped behind his head, which rested 
against a stone urn, and presently he began the following 
story of a garden. 


THE STORY OF A GARDEN. 

Once a man planted a garden, and hired a gardener to look 

after it. It was a most lovely garden, and all the fairest 

flowers grew in it. I here were beds of mignonette and 

stocks, that filled the air with perfume (as they do here 

to-night), gay sunflowers, which the bees loved ; tall, white 

lilies, and bowers of honeysuckle, jasmine, clematis, and 

roses. Ihe gardener loved flowers, and delighted to be 

among them, pruning, training, protecting them. He soon 

came to know them all apart, and he used to talk to them 

, ea J ( 1 e * r language, so that he could understand what 
they said to him. 

wnnlH^K earnest ly to treat every plant in the way that 
communh G u’ ^ ° nly f ° r * tself > but f° r the good °f 
buy wisdom h ^ C ° UrSe ’ like the re *t of us, he had to 
was a clintrin ^ e ^. penence - f'here was the convolvulus, who 
g g ’ affectl °nate little thing, but a great coquette. 
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pie put a s t.ck for her support one day and said, “Now 
twine yourself round that, and do not leave it for anything 
else.” But when he came the next day to look at her. he 
found one of her tendrils clasping a rhododendron, and 
another round the stem of a tall hollyhock. 

“This is very wrong,” he said, “why did you desert the 
prop I P ut to su ppoit >ou, for the rhododendron and the 

hollyhock r ” 

The convolvulus shook her white bells, saying, scornfully, 

« Why did you fasten me to a stick— and a dry stick, forsooth 
__ a nd expect me to embrace it ? ” 

Then the gardener felt he had made a mistake, and gently 
twined the delicate tendrils round a sturdy yew-tree, well 
able to support the graceful weed, which would grow strong 
and beautiful if she had a firm support to cling to, but which 
would fall to the ground if she had no help. Then the 
convolvulus clung close to the yew, and, in return for the 
support he gave her, clothed him with beauty, and the yew 
and the convolvulus became one of the sights of the country- 
side— the mantle of delicate green and white forming an 
exquisite contrast to the dark foliage of the yew. 

By the gardener thus carefully attending to the needs 
and dispositions of all his plants, the garden was becoming 
one of surpassing loveliness. He tried earnestly to do full 
justice to one and all, but, of course, he could not feel the 

same amount of affection for each one al.ke, and h» prime 
same amount He loved them every 

favourites were certainly ^ t pin k, aristocratic- 

one, from “Her Majesty, wi - S ’ rose> j3 ut 

looking flowers, to the little favouri te, and this 

among the roses again, „ h ; ch grew over the 

was the beautiful “Gloire de W since i, was 

porch of his master s house. w i,h dark green and 

a tiny tree, and now it was a £ w hich from the delicate 

brown leaves displaying its °'' e y\ _ exquisitely to the 

yellow of the outer leaves, shaded 

glowing heart. . .. tree _ it filled him with 

The gardener loved to train . but, like the con- 

pleasure to guide the grace u w tke way the gardener 

volvulus, the rose would not a w n ot resist im Y 

wished. The “ Gloire,” howe and then quietly going 
waiting till his back was tur 
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her own way, but, by dotermined strength, at tbo time, 
branches grew stiffly in other directions than those which 
the gardener wished them to take. J he tree, however, grew 
none the Jess graceful as she became stronger, and the 
gardener loved Iter more and more. 

5 “ bet me take you to a garden of my own,” he said, “ then 
I should feel that you were wholly mine.” 

“ To do just what you like with me,” laughed the rose, “ no 
thank you, you would want to lop off every branch that would 
not grow as you wish ; I would rather remain where I am, and 
grow my own way,” and, still laughing, she shook a handful 
of her petals over him. 

“I don’t at all like the way you grow,” said the gardener, 
“it would be a vast improvement if you would let me cut off 
some of these branches, and train the others differently.” 

At this the rose was very angry, and when the gardener 
touched one of her sprays, intending to fasten it against the 
wall, she pricked him so sharply that he felt the pain go to 
his heart, and he dropped it quickly. 

The poor gardener was sore and angry for many days. He 
tended the rose as carefully as before, but he never talked to 
her now, and she was more unbending than ever. 

At last the man, who still loved the rose more than all the 
lovely flowers in the garden, felt as if he could bear it no 
longer. “ I will ask her to forgive me,” he thought, “ I will 
tell her that she was right and I was wrong, for how could I 
improve her grace and beauty.” 

As he drew near the rose, even before he spoke to her, he 

noticed a delicious breath of her scent, and thus encouraged 

e as 'ed her forgiveness, adding, “ I will never again try to 

t e way you grow, only bear with me and let me come 

r ^° U ’ and do wbat Ptt ^ e I can for you, and pity my 
foolishness, and pardon my mistake.” 

recent shrT ^i^’ W ) 1 ° Se ^ owers were filled with rain from a 
a few w* ’ f 11 ° n the up - turned face of the gardener, 

Mrs Ellersbv " ° f ^ tale tbey a11 sat silent awhile, then 
some ^ bad bee " 

the poet slowly followed. ^ ^ h ° USe ’ a " d Le " a ^ 
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“ The gardener was a bit of an idiot— wasn’t her” was the 
matter-of-fact query of the girl. 

“ Cause — why r ” 

“ For letting the rose have all the forgiving on her side. 
She might, for instance, have asked liun to pardon her for 
pricking his fingers in her nasty temper.” 

“ You are determined to make fun of my flights of fancy, 
as usual,” said the poet, laughing, “but at any rate I can 
give you an answer to your question, she pricked him in 
self-defence — and why should she apologize for giving him 
what he well deserved r” 


One day, when Auntie Lena’s visit was drawing to a close, 
Mrs. Ellersby thought it would be pleasant to have a picnic 
on the river. 

She packed a basket of cake and fruit and bread and 
butter, and took the spirit-lamp and kettle to make tea, 
and then set off with Mr. Ellersby, Aunt Lena, and Jacky, 
for the Grange, where they called to invite the poet to join 

them, which he did very readily. 

He and Mr. Ellersby rowed a good way up the river 
and then the boat was moored, and they all got out, and 
had tea on the bank. After tea they got into the boat agam 
but this time Aunt Lena wanted to take > an 
poet having now nothing to ^ ery banks, as they 

The poet sat for a time, w ^ ^ loo ked at the waving 
rowed past them, and prese ), came into 

reeds and darting swallows, the f ° ^ do „,n the river 

his head, so he told it to Jacky as they wen 

in the evening sunlight. 

THE HARVEST MOON. 

. chout the moon, borne 
There are lots of stories curren cheese, but that 

people will tell you that it is m un likely ; and as t e 

on the face of it is, to say be verified, in the presen 

..oon is so far off that nothing can i be ^ ^ at any 
tate of scientific discovery, it » ^poss . „ many 


Jll IliU luUv/ ^ # 

moon is so far off that nothing SiUlv , 

state of scientific discovery, i 1 has a great man) 

decision. Wise people f J earth, one bemg the 

offices to perform in relatl ° lia d this opinion con 
ripening of crops, and, as a inC p ne d to believe i • 
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This is what happened. One night when I was sitting j 
my study, with the window open, a moonbeam came through 
into the room, and, presently, sliding down the shaft of li R hV 
came, what I first took to be a large white moth, but on 
looking closer at the little creature, which had settled on the 
window-seat, I discovered it was a little mannikin, clad in 
silver gauze, which shone in the moonlight. 

“Why are you staring at me in that rude way r” it asked 
“ I beg your pardon,” I replied. “ You see I did not 
expect a visitor. May I ask your name r ” 

“ My name is Shimmer. I am a moon-elf. I thought you 
looked as if you wanted an idea, so I came to see if I could 
give you one.” 

“Thank you,” I answered, “I will make a sonnet about 
you ; in the meantime, may I not offer you a little refresh- 
ment r ” 

“ Well, thanks, I don’t mind if I do sip a few dew-drops, ’ 
was the unexpected reply. ’ 

I was equal to the occasion, and reaching out of the 
window, plucked a petal from the rose-tree which climbs 
round it, and which was full of night-dew. 

After quaffing the nectar, Shimmer and I began a conver- 
sation, and from the moon-elf I gleaned the following infor- 
mation, which I will give you, as nearly as possible, in his 
own words. 

. <Y °V see the moon does a great deal for the earth : she 
j , S a ^ e ’ ant ^ ad sorts of things ; and she has a great 
thel, n H° Wlth the ripenin 2 of the crops. You may think 
find hP °n U a11 ’ bUt he doesn,t - You ask him, and you’ll 
for he isT* v.^ 6 ^ ^ 00n Q ueen full credit for her share, 

The wo w St u° ld fell ° W ’ thou ^ h hot-tempered, 
seed in iho i° 1 ( moon begins when fields are sown with 
snow, the variaKI aUtUmn ’ and a11 through winter frost and 
work goes on tin tB^i? Weather and th e summer heat, that 
great f nn u a H e “f v 2**™ reaped. Then comes our 

“While the corn \ ,' C \ We Cal1 the harvest moon. 
e lves slide down * * anc ln & in sheaves in the fields, we 
asking a little G f th** m ° 0n “^ eams an( l go from sheaf to sheaf, 
in return for all \ e k>,Uns ^^ ne that is stored within its grains, 
faction. Then wo aVG ^° ne * n hoping to bring it to per- 
return to the moon witli our gleanings 
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n d arrange with them a grand illumination, so that at this 
[me of year we shine almost as brightly as the sun Oh* 
what times we have during the harvest moon! What 
feasting ! W hat dancing ! What merriment! ! ! All eniov 
themselves to the full, from the Queen herself to the cele- 
brated man-in-the-moon, who is an old pensioner of the 
queen, and who, during the Harvest Moon, is allowed to tell 
anyone who will listen , all about his travels to Norwich, and 
about his terrible adventure there, when he burnt his mouth 
with eating cold plum -porridge, a quite unprecedented 
occurrence, I believe, in the world’s history. The old fellow 
also cleans and lights his lantern for these occasions, under 
the impression that its light adds materially to the splendour 
of the illuminations ; but we all have our vanities.” 

After his interesting recital the elf mounted his moonbeam, 
saying, “ Now I really must go or I shall be moonstruck, so 
good-night,” and away he went in the twinkling of an eye, 
and I shut my window and went to bed. 

“ Did you really see the moon-elf r asked Jacky. 

« oh, no ! 1 made him up, like all my other stories. Here 
we are’ at home, so go to bed and sleep soundly, old chap, 
and don’t forget to see that I have my share of the black- 
berry jam.” 


SENIOR ART CLUB. 

This Club is intended for A^Mai^wh^ 

leave her at the age of sixteen, The terms are 6s. 

af the Review, either lady or gen ^ is criticised 

For six months. All work < the yearly “Pupils’ Show 
by Mr. David Murray, A.R.A., on t y Hollalld Street, 
Day,” in Miss Stewart Wood s studio, ^ obtained 
Kensington. All particulars 0 41 Bessborough 

irom Miss A. Y. Davidson, Secretary, 

Gardens, London, S.W. Stewart Wood, 44. Hollan 

Rule 1. -Work is sent to Miss btewa ^ &nd the por t- 

Street, Kensington, by the 23rd ^ following. ^ ub J ec 

folio leaves her on the 1st of t b ^ bu t members m y 

are issued on the 21st of eaC dvance 0 n appl icatlon ° 
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„„l , -The name and address of contributor is written 
, z ' , n( pn C H study, and paper is placed over the face 
on the bacc £ f protection and for the writing of 

are usually numbered and 
criticism. Qil st udents are required to use thin 

French canvas (Young, Gower Street, London, as. per yard), 
To reduce postage. For same purpose no mounttngs or 

stretchers are allowed. . . ,, . , 

P „, e o All work marked “for exhibition is shown to 

Mr David Murray, A.R.A., at the end of the winter term: 
MissF S Wood writes his criticisms, and occasionally a letter 
of her own advice to the students, and lends them examples 
of good work. Studies are returned in June, or if a member 

especially wishes, in December also. 

Ru l e 4 _A 11 dues to be paid between the 20th and 26th of 
month preceding a new term, by those who wish to join lor 
six months. Members may join for a month on payment 
of is. per month, but have only one subject criticised. 
Summer: May— October; Winter: November— April. Sub- 
scription, 6 s. per term. Fines : 6 d. for failure to send in 
principal subject; 6 d. for sending in work late; is. for keeping 
portfolio more than a night (unless Sunday intervenes); is. for 
damaging or failing to return, within specified time, books, 
casts, &c., borrowed from the critic or other members. Fines, 
and any extra donations, go to defray heavy postal expenses 
of Critic and Secretary. All complaints, suggestions, and 
payments sent to the latter, 41, Bessborough Gardens 
London, S.W. 

October Subjects : — 

I. Orchards. — Quite sufficient suggestion of the subject 
may be given by a study of apples. Apples, showing delicate 
streaks of scarlet, or with golden tints under bronze and 
apple-green, some too that the wasps have hollowed more 
glowingly beautiful than the rest. If the branches are 
painted, note the sombre ashy grey of the bark, the leaves 
too are often sober in tone. If the apples lie on the grass, 
watch the softness of the green at this time of year, often 
touched white with frost. 

II. A close study of an apple as it grows is an ever 
beautiful exercise in colour. 

III. Sky Study. 


AUN 1 MAI’S BUDGET. 

By Mrs. Francis F. Steinthal. 


MV dear Children, -I wonder how many of you are 
now thinking of Christmas presents, and of what you can 
make for mother r I heard a little boy say to his father 
“Father, I wonder why you’ve never got a pen-wiper? I’ve 
made you tons! 1 his meant that for six winters, Archie 
had carefully put together four pieces of cloth, cut square 
or round, and fastened them together with the biggest 
brass button in his mother’s work-box. His father opened 
a drawer, and satisfied his little boy by showing him all 
the pen- wipers put away, because he valued them so 
much. 

Have you ever dressed the funny-bone of a goose or the 
merry-thought of a duck like a clown, making the little 
sharp point the face and nose r This little figure on the 
top of a pen -wiper is very quaint. A very funny figure 
can be made with bending strong wire into the form of an 
easel ; with the two front wires make legs, and with the third 
one make a prop for standing and fasten another wire or 
arms. Take 24 pieces of Berlin wool about 13 inches long 
and tie them together in the middle. Put thts on the top 

of the wire and tie a piece i of F * °" d “„ d the legs 

round the neck. 1 hen tie th . , • u 0 f ends 

round with a darker shade of wooing put 


sticking out. Bind the a»s in the^sam ^ ^ 

eyes, nose, and mouth on m string round the 

sticks with a match, and hang a ball of strmg 


’ •. i ,1m Hup a drum. 

neck with wool, so that it lo • ver y useful this 


I know from pleasant experienc f or small flower 

tittle drummer is. Very prt.tty r j n g S) that can be 

glasses can be made by button green string, and 

bought at any fancy shop, wlt J with a lighter shade, 
then joining three or four t0get Vnife' V very P rett >' fr f™ eS ’ 
for those who like to u.^e a Newmann an °-> 

easels, boxes, etc., can be go for chip carving 

ctaoot WT. with the d - g x 
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